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body. This gave Swinburne not merely deep
offence, but great and lasting pain, and no invectives
became too sharp for him in speaking of Browning.
It distressed rne beyond measure that such a mis-
understanding should exist between men whom I
loved and venerated, and I ventured to tell Brown-
ing how much Swinburne was hurt. He was, of
course, entirely innocent of all intentional offence,
expressed himself shocked, and begged me to explain
to Swinburne how little any intention of slighting
him had crossed his mind. At the same time, for my
private ear, Browning suggested that one's conduct
really could not be regulated by the dread lest some
eminent person one scarcely knew might disapprove
of it. I did what I could, not without some success,
to moderate Swinburne's anger, but the damage was
done. There was a native incompatibility between
the two poets which prevented either of them from
according complete justice to the other. The
character of Browning had the breadth of a lake,
which is sometimes swept by storms ; that of Swin-
burne, the unceasing impetuosity of a mountain
torrent.

Before his fortieth year there had set in a curious
ossification of Swinburne's intellect. He ceased to
form new impressions, while reverting with all his
former exuberance to the old. This was extraordi-
nary in one who had waved the banner of rebellion
and had led youthful enthusiasm so heroically when
it affected writers just earlier than himself. Whether
he changed his tone in familiar talk later on I do not